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Training the Man on the Job 


By John A. Stevenson 


Second Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Vice-President, American Management Association, Sales Executive Division 


tage KIPLING wrote some lines in regard to the results of a 
policy of non-preparedness which might well be applied to the training 
situation as it has existed up to the present time: 


“It was our fault, and our very great fault—and now we must 
turn it to use; 
“We have forty million reasons for failure, but not a single excuse.” 


The reason manufacturing and commercial companies have given for 
failure to train salesmen was that salesmen were “born—not made”; the 
reason other companies didn’t make any effort to provide systematic training 
for other employees was that “they could only learn by experience” ; 
another reason was that “no one person could be employed who was qualified 
to teach all jobs”. It has been found, however, that salesmen can be trained ; 
that the trail-and-error method of experience can be carried to a point which 
is wasteful ; that it is not necessary to have an instructor qualified to teach 
the technic of every job. As a matter of fact, no excuse really exists at the 
present time for failure to train the man on the job. 


Necessity of Training in Fundamentals 


It has long been the practice of most business organizations, of course, 
to provide facilities whereby employees might acquire a certain amount of 
technical information and, as vocational training reached a later stage, many 
companies did provide manuals of instruction on the various types of work. 
But these manuals were often expected to complete the work of training 
in themselves ; and the results of their use were bound to be highly unsatis- 
factory. Any college in the country would expect a football team to make a 
poor showing if they had no coach, no practice, and were merely provided 
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with books of rules on football or, for that matter, even a manual on “How 
to Play Football.” Yet more than one company has expected its sales force, 
for example, to make a success when the only training material provided 
was a book of information about the company. 

Unsatisfactory results have followed many experiments in training 
because little effort has been made to analyze the difficulties which exist jn 
the performance of certain types of work, to provide solutions for these 
difficulties, and practice in overcoming them. 

The stenographer may have difficulty in spelling or in using good 
English; a foreman may have difficulty in getting the loyal co-operation of 
his men; a life insurance salesman may have difficulty in finding prospects, 
Naturally, not all the stenographers in a company will have the same diff- 
culties ; neither will all the foremen; nor all the salesmen. But if the par- 
ticular difficulties of each be listed, and the solutions of those who have 
overcome the difficulties noted, the material thus acquired should constitute 
the core of material invaluable for the work of training. 


Experiment of Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Let me illustrate this plan of building a training course by a fairly 
well-known experiment undertaken in the School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

When we first started the school, many men prominent in the insurance 
world were not interested because, they said, “We don’t want to train a 
lot of actuaries, we want men who can sell”. Their natural fear was that 
the course would be theoretical. But the school was organized along other 
lines. 

If the course could have been organized ideally, we would have listed 
the opinions of two or three thousand successful salesmen and one or two 
thousand unsuccessful salesmen on what constitutes the job of selling, and 
what are the difficulties involved. From this information it would not have 
been difficult to make an analysis of the work of the salesman. Unfortu- 
nately, we had neither the time nor the money to make this type of investiga- 
tion, so we did the next best thing. We made a study of all the articles 
which had appeared in life insurance journals during several years to find 
what was considered important by those engaged in life insurance selling. 
From this mass of unorganized material we were able to get a large number 
of articles which appeared to be worth while as far as information on the 
selling process was concerned—articles on the approach, on meeting objec- 
tions, how to manage the interview, and how to close—and other articles 
on the various ways in which insurance proved to be of value. We chose 
this material because whenever a man makes an unusual sale, some journalist 
is sure to come along and say: “That was an interesting sale. You ought to 
write it up for the—Journal”. We were practically sure, therefore, that 
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the sales methods and plans described were methods and plans that had 
actually been used. 

In addition, we did ask many successful salesmen to describe their 
methods, how they found prospects, how they would present this or that 
proposal, how they met this or that objection, and what methods proved to be 
successful in closing cases. 


Results of This Experiment 


It is astonishing what definite information can be gained in this way. 
For instance, when we started out, it seemed as though there were thousands 
of objections to life insurance. But when a large number of people were 
asked to list their objections, all the objections given could be classified 
under twenty heads; that is, these same twenty objections occurred over 
and over again in one form or another. 

It is fairly obvious that if a salesman is going to meet these twenty 
objections over and over, if they are to form one of his chief difficulties, 
he should be supplied with answers to these objections. We asked all the 
salesmen, therefore, to answer these objections and to choose the one or two 
best answers to supply to salesmen as part of their equipment. 


Resort to Actual Practice 


All the material which we gathered together on insurance, the uses 
of insurance, and on selling methods was classified and organized in usable 
form. Instead of merely giving the men information on how sales were 
made, however, we insisted that they put into practice what they learned. 
In other words, we realized that mere knowledge about selling was not 
sufficient training; the men must be taught how to sell. 

A certain part of each day was spent by each sudent in actual soliciting 
and then the difficulties of those who “couldn’t get in to see the fellow” 
or whose interviews had ended with an unanswered objection, were analyzed 
and, usually, their particular faults corrected. 

The results of this and other schools of life insurance salesmanship 
organized on this plan have been very satisfactory. Since no absolute 
standard of success exists, it is impossible to state that such and such a 
per cent have been successful. But, since the compensation of life insurance 
salesmen is on a commission basis, it is reasonable to assume that those 
who are still in the business are making a living or they would have dropped 
out and we may, therefore, adopt this standard as our measure of success. 
Ordinarily, about one man among thirty untrained men is “successful” at 
life insurance selling, while the other twenty-nine fall by the wayside. 
As far as we can judge from incomplete records, about sixty per cent of 
those who have been graduated from these life insurance schools are 
“successful”. 
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Naturally, it might not be possible for all companies to introduce a 
complete training program of this sort, but where companies have intro- 
duced this type of training results have shown the efficiency of the method, 
Moreover, even if no classes are held effective training may be carried on 
along these lines. 


Satisfactory Supervision 


Take a stenographer for instance, who has trouble with her English. 
It might do relatively little good to hand her a text on English and to ask 
her to study the rules. On the other hand, if she would save all first copies 
of letters she was asked to rewrite, and would list all errors which she was 
asked to correct, she would soon have a collection of material which would 
be most valuable to her in overcoming her particular difficulties. Then, if, 
in this connection, she would study the text, and if she were given a little 
assistance, she might overcome a barrier to her future success. To illustrate 
the way in which this difficulty analysis might be applied, in the case of 
the foreman who has trouble in managing his men, take the story told by 
J. W. Dietz, Educational Director of the Western Electric Company* : 

“Tony had had five foremen. He was now working for number six. 
‘How do you like your new boss’? someone asked him. ‘Like him best of 
all. Other boss all say, “Tony do this; Tony do that; Tony go there.” 
New boss, he say: “Tony, how you think best way to do this”? Most 
times I don’t know but sometimes boss say that’s right. I like new boss 
best’.” 

It wouldn’t take a very detailed difficult analysis to find that the giving 
of orders was an important part of the foreman’s job and to find which 
way of giving orders produced the best results. If Tony’s other five foremen 
had trouble in getting the cooperation of the men, their fault might be 
corrected with little trouble by noting the difference in the way the orders 
were given and pointing out the way Tony’s new “boss” overcame the 
difficulty. 


Essential Element of Practice 


The opportunity for practice, which is such an essential feature of the 
schools of life insurance salesmanship, is too often neglected, with the same 
results which followed a course in swimming given by a Chicago instructor. 

This instructor advertised that he would teach children to swim and 
at the same time avoid the danger of actually teaching them in the water. 
He had all sorts of contraptions to teach the children the various strokes 
and methods of breathing. Later one of the boys who had been told he 
could swim went out to the lake. His mother asked him how he got on. 
“T sank”, he answered. “You need water to learn to swim”. 


*jJ. W. Dietz, “The Foreman as Teacher”, in Administration, May, 1922. 
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TRAINING THE MAN ON THE JOB 7 


Especially are teaching methods of this sort used among selling organ- 
izations, for no apparent reason except that the supervision of practice work 
in selling presents more or less difficulty. 

If a boy doesn’t wrap bundles neatly, if a clerk doesn’t add correctly, 
if a proofreader skips typographical errors, it is easy enough to give him a 
little extra practice until he learns how to do the work well. If, on the 
other hand, a salesman fails to produce orders it is a more difficult problem 
to give him opportunity for practice, since the situation in which he finds 
himself during the selling process may never be repeated. In the average 
case, little attempt is made to find out just what the trouble is; he is given 
a heart-to-heart talk or a bawling out, and then if he fails to produce 
orders he is usually discharged, if he is on a salary, or he resigns, if he is 
paid on a commission basis, because he can’t make a decent living and must 
take up another line of work. The effects of his brief sojourn in the 
selling world, however, are harmful to him through his loss of time, to the 
company, on whom a certain amount of expense is bound to fall, and often 
to the customers to whom he may have failed to give adequate service. If 
we were able to estimate the amount of preventable waste from this one 
source, the figures would be appalling. 

On the other hand, if the sales manager will take the trouble to point 
out to the new salesman that his, first attempts at selling are practice work, 
will question him about his selling methods, let him repeat his sales talks, 
and, if necessary, will go with him to try to analyze and eliminate the 
difficulties, the reduction in the turnover among salesmen will show the 
results of the manager’s work. Needless to say, however, the sales manager 
cannot go very far along the road of correcting difficulties if he hasn’t 
studied the difficulties that exist in the particular job of selling. 

Even with the easiest jobs, little attention is sometimes given to training 
in the actual work which makes up the job. The average office boy, for 
instance, is given a little talk on courtesy before he begins his duties and 
is then settled in the outside office. His employer may not realize that he 
fails to rise when spoken to by persons coming into the office, yet the 
impression that he makes because he doesn’t, may be the very thing which 
will stand in the way of his promotion. In other words, his training has 
been inadequate, for his job has not been analyzed and methods of procedure 
outlined for the various situations which he will meet. 


Development of Self Reliance 


The real work of training, obviously, does not consist in showing em- 
ployees how to meet unusual difficulties. The unusual difficulties will take 
care of themselves if the man on the job is taught to be self-reliant in 
analyzing his own difficulties and in working out these difficulties. He 
needs supervision, for he may fail to see the particular difficulty which is 
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holding him back, or he may not know how to correct a certain difficulty, 
but if the “man higher up” is made to realize that it is part of his job to 
help the man on the step below to see his difficulties and to correct them, 
the training program can be carried on without elaborate machinery. 

In the Equitable Life Assurance Society, for instance, a field school 
under a competent instructor is held in various agencies throughout the 
country. The course is organized on the plan of the schools of life insurance 
salesmanship, but it is the managers in charge of the various agencies. who 
must follow up the work of the salesmen and carry on the actual training, 
Adequate equipment in the form of texts is provided, but the finding of 
the salesman’s difficulties after he leaves the training class and the correction 
of these difficulties is left to the agency manager. 


Training For Promotion 


As far as training for advancement or promotion goes, if the employee 
is given some insight into the difficulties of the man higher up and is shown 
how these difficulties are solved, he is being trained for the work of the 
man higher up. Frequently the “difficulties” of the man higher up consist 
in acquiring certain technical information and in taking more responsi- 
bility in making decisions. In any case, however, it is the employee who, 
in addition to analyzing his own difficulties, has some insight into the diff- 
culties of the ‘man higher up” who will one day be the man “higher up”. 

To a considerable extent the way for a man to get ahead is to do as 
far as possible the things his supervisor would want him to do if he already 
were further ahead. An executive or supervisor can say to his immediate 
assistants, “Think of ways of saving time” and they can pass on the same 
advice to their immediate assistants and so on. Those who can and do 
save their supervisor’s time are the ones who are most likely to move 
ahead. 

When the rank and file of employees are so coached that they can be 
depended on to do the jobs in the right way, day after day, and when 
their initiative has ~been developed so that they can see what the man 
ahead is trying to accomplish and can help him in accomplishing that end, 
then, and then only, should a company feel that it has developed an efficient 
training program. 





Industrial Self-Government creasing and ultimately complete control 
Columbia Conserve Company of the concern by those directly engaged 
in production rather than by absentee 


The plan of industrial self-government 
which this company has adopted at its An unusual feature of this organiza- 
plant at Indianapolis involves the substi- tion is that both the office force and fac: 


tution of salaries for wages, a form of tory employees work exactly the same 
profit sharing and provision for an in- hours. 


stockholders. 
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Arbitration Society of America 

A new society has been formed to dis- 
place much unnecessary litigation by ar- 
bitration. Uniform arbitration acts are 
needed in all states and those who have 
occasion to carry cases through lengthy 
and expensive litigation ought to be in- 
terested in the aims and activities of the 
Arbitration Society of America which 
has its office in New York City. 


Light 
National Lamp Works 
The National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company has combined 
its publications, The Engineering Depart- 
ment News, The Stimulator, The Lamp 
Tip and The Nationalite into a new maga- 
zine, Light, the first issue of which be- 
gan with the May number. The editor- 
in-chief of the new publication is Dr. 
Charles Aubrey Eaton. 


Summer Session at Columbia 
University 


Columbia University announces that a 
course in employment management will 
be given from July 9th to August 17th 
under the direction of George Filipetti. 


Weaving Apprentice Plan 


Sidney Blumenthal & Company 

This weaving apprentice plan was put 
into effect October, 1922. 

A vestibule school has been established 
in a building entirely apart from the 
production department and is under the 
supervision of the personnel department. 
Emphasis is made of the fact that pro- 
duction must not and cannot be in any 
way considered during the process of 
teaching. The students of eighteen years 
of age and over are carefully selected 
and are taught the art of weaving by 
teachers appointed as much for their 
ability to impart their knowledge to 
others as for their skill in the art of 
weaving. 

The teaching is progressive, the first 
lessons being devoted to loom construc- 
tion, followed by the various stages of 
preparation of the loom for operation 


and finally the actual weaving. The ap- 
prentices are given a minimum rate at 
hiring, increasing after one month and 
again after two months’ experience. At 
the expiration of the two months’ period, 
they are given an examination in the 
simple forms of weaving, such examina- 
tion being given by the teacher in co- 
operation with the head-teacher and the 
production foreman. If the apprentice 
is found to be sufficiently competent he 
is transferred to his own loom for pro- 
ductive work, and on account of the pro- 
duction foreman’s assistance in the ex- 
amination, is placed on a class of work 
for which the foreman is already aware 
the student is best qualified. From this 
time on, the student comes under the 
direct supervision of the head teacher 
whose duty it is to serve each apprentice 
and to help in the difficulties that beset 
them in their endeavors to stand alone. 
Records are kept of their weekly yard- 
age production and those showing the 
least advancement are given the special 
attention of the head teacher and, on 
occasion, are returned to the school for 
further tuition. 

At the completion of the apprentice 
period, certificates or diplomas are pre- 
sented in the same manner as at any 
high school graduation. 


Employees’ Saving and Investment 
Plan of General Motors Corporation 


All employees who have been in the 
employ of the corporation or its subsidi- 
aries for three months are eligible to 
participate in this plan. Employees may 
contribute to the savings fund up to 10 
per cent of their yearly earnings not ex- 
ceeding $300. At the end of each year, 
the corporation will pay into the savings 
fund an amount equal to one-half of the 
net payments made by the employee. 
This amount is credited to the account 
of such employee over a period of five 
years. Six per cent interest is paid to 
all savings accounts. Each year a class 
of accounts is formed, maturing five 
years after the end of the year in which 
it is formed. 
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Engineering Education Plan of Employee Representation of 
The Society for the Promotion of En- the Pacific Mills 
gineering Education will hold its 31st an- The plan of employee representation of 


nual meeting at Ithaca, N. Y., June 20-23. 
The major topic of the meetings will be 
“Training for Leadership.” 


the Pacific Mills states that the plant shall 
be divided into four units, each of which 
has a shop council to which representa- 
International Association for tives are elected. The plant committee 


Personnel Work consists of the four employee chairmen 
The Interim Committee of this asso- of the shop councils, a fifth employee 
ciation will hold a meeting at the Grand chosen by these four chairmen and five 
Hotel du Mont Pelerin, Sur Vevey, representatives from the management, 
Suisse, from July 8th to 15th. The All matters are settled so far as possible 
agenda of this committee meeting dis- in the shop councils but, where this is 
closes possible future developments re- ot possible, the plant committee is re- 
sulting from this association. scrted to. 








THE MANAGEMENT INDEX 


Reviews and Abstracts 


Note: The Editorial Committee of the American Management Associatian 
wishes to present to the members a classified index to Management Literature 
based on a progress report of the Joint Committee on Management Terminology, 
entitled “A Classification of Management Literature.” 

The Committee invites suggestions and constructive criticisms from the 
‘members. 

















Employe Welfare Work. By Louis A. Boettiger. The Ronald Press Company, 

New York, 1923. 301 pp. 

This is the most complete and authoritative vade mecum of employee 
welfare work from a critical and historical standpoint which has yet ap- 
peared. The author defines welfare work as “effort of the employer to 
establish and maintain certain standards in respect to hours, wages, working 
and living conditions of his employees which are neither required by law 
nor by the conditions of the market.’’ Before getting into detailed classifi- 
cation and description of welfare work he strikes back into its history, 
finding its roots in manorial practice and in the gilds. It is amazing to read 
his description of joint councils, unemployment benefits, arbitration, etc., 
five hundred years ago. To the reviewer’s mind this constitutes the most 
distinctive part of the book and merits wide reading. The historical narrative 
next introduces to us the modern pioneers like Owen, Leclaire, The Krupps, 
Lowell and Appleton. Next come contemporary developments, including 
concerns such as International Harvester, U. S. Steel, National Cash 
Register, Ford, Kuppenheimer, Goodyear, Dennison, The whole round of 
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welfare activities as commonly practiced is ably evaluated, including health, 
safety, education, stock ownership, bonus plans, incentives to production, 
pensions, disability funds, unemployment insurance, vacations, recreation, 
company stores, lunch rooms, housing, shop committees and joint councils. 
There is a particularly good chapter on welfare work and the business 
cycle, a discussion of most poignant interest to personnel departments. 

The author’s conclusions put laconically are: (1) that welfare work 
must be regarded as an integral phase of business policy if it is to bring 
results; (2) it is best interpreted as the direction of inventive effort in the 
organization of personnel work for productive purposes. (3) The differen- 
tiation of a new profession, the welfare director or the personnel adminis- 
trator, is a proof of the new focus of inventive effort, and safeguards the 
future of industry under the guidance of rational, objective control. 

The book is clearly written by a man enjoying both an engineering and 
economics background. 

A fairly adequate index and a good bibliography add to its usefulness. 


ARTHUR JAMES Topp, 
Labor Manager, B. Kuppenheimer & Company. 


The Human Factor in Business. By B. Seebohm Rowntree. Longman’s, Green 
and Company. Pp. 176. Price $2.00. 

The English view of Industrial Relations and experiences in Labor Man- 
agement have been retailed to us generously and from many aspects during 
recent years. Even the casual student of industry must have a fairly broad 
and confused picture of the unemployment, disturbance, and turmoil in the 
Kingdom before, during, and since the War. In addition to the current press 
reports which must of necessity be fragmentary, we have the fulsome ac- 
counts of our own private and public observers who studied conditions at 
first hand and the expressions of Englishmen from various castes who have 
visited us. 

We have been warned that American social, industrial, and political life 
followed the English pattern in its development; we have been threatened 
with dire calamity if we did not heed the warning of English experience ; 
we have been encouraged to think that our own industrial development was 
unique and that the admitted English afflictions need not of necessity be 
visited upon us. There have been nearly as many different opinions and 
admonitions as there have been observers. 

“The Human Factor in Business” is a description, largely, of the way 
in which the directors of one of England’s most progressive industrial or- 
ganizations has tried to solve some of the human problems of business ad- 
ministration. Its introduction outlines a philosophy of managerial respon- 
sibility which is admittedly based on a conviction that the present social 
order must be changed. The five headings—Wages, Hours, Economic Secur- 
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ity of the Workers, Working Conditions, Joint Control—give a logical state- 
ment of the achievement which the managers had in view—a detailed though 
mteresting account of the methods which have been used and a dispas- 
sionate criticism of the results which have been secured. The conclusion 
points out that the author has a viewpoint different from the majority of 
English manufacturers by suggesting that industry should be regarded, not 
primarily as a means of promoting the material welfare of groups or in- 
dividuals, but as a great national service. 

This latest book, by the amiable though somewhat autocratic Mr. Rown- 
tree, will interest the manager who realizes that every business must earn 
sufficient profit to keep it financially sound. The careful consideration 
given to the cost of unemployment, sickness, invalidity, and life insurance, 
to the value of medical attention, vacations, recreation, training, and similar 
institutions, are convincing evidence that the author, though an idealist, is a 
practical idealist. 

Its comprehensive discussion of every point of interest common to the 
employer and the employee makes it a very valuable accession to the in- 
dustrial library. 

S. R. RectTanus, 
Assistant Manager, Ashland Division, 
The American Rolling Mill Co. 


Selling Expenses and Their Control. By Horace Secrist. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

1922. 407 pp. Price, $4.25. 

This volume by Dr. Secrist contains a wealth of information for the 
retail clothier who is interested in analyzing his selling expenses and com- 
paring them with the country-wide averages shown. This study is a com- 
pilation of the information furnished by members of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Clothicrs and, in view of the recent widespread interest on 
the part of the public in distributive costs, the appearance of much of the 
statistical information in this volume is very timely. 

Until very recently, retailers have been very loath to report their in- 
timate figures, such as those which represent their operating expenses. Such 
studies as this by Dr. Secrist and the other published studies of the cost of 
retail distribution made by the Harvard School of Business Administration 
will remove much of the misconception on the part of the public as to the 
margin of profit that retailers retain. 

Dr. Secrist’s study shows that the total selling expense of retail clothiers 
constitutes approximately 50% of the total operating expense and 10% of 
the sales. An interesting fact developed by this study is that the amounts 
of selling expense including wages, salaries, advertising and other selling 
expense, increase as stores increase in size. This is contrary to the common 
assumption that these expenses decrease as stores increase their volume of 
business. 
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The reviewer feels that, although “Selling Expenses and Their Control”’ 
represents a noteworthy statistical study of the costs of distributing men’s 
clothing which should be invaluable for retail clothiers, clothing manufac- 
turers and advertising agencies handling clothing accounts, this volume will 
fall short of the expectation of the average reader because of the meagre 
information the volume contained as to the control of selling expense. In 
view of the nature of the information the volume contains, a more accurate 
title for it would be ‘Selling Costs of Retail Clothiers.”” The volume cannot 
be of much direct assistance to retail clothiers and department stores with 
clothing departments in their efforts to control selling expense. Some of 
the factors directly affecting selling expense of retail clothing involve the 
careful selection, training and payment of retail clothing salesmen. Much 
information is available from the experience of those retailing men’s 
clothing as to administration of certain wage payment plans, the establish- 
ment of individual sales quota for salespeople and the means that can be 
employed to increase the average sale, to reduce the cost of the average 
transaction and to lessen selling expense. 

This study could have been enriched by devoting considerably more 
space to a discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of various sorts 
of payment plans, such as straight salary; straight commission; drawing 
account and commission on sales over quota; the advantages and dis- 
advantages of “P. M.’s”; the average wage paid to salesmen; the use of 
the call system, etc. 

Operating and selling expenses can be reduced by adequate training 
of clothing salesmen because much needless busheling expense for instance 
is caused by the selling of clothing by uninformed salespeople. The volume 
contains no information on this subject. 

Much additional information could have been given on successful sales 
promotion plans and the best use of advertising space and advertising copy 
since this has a direct bearing on the control of selling expenses. 

The inclusion of information of the sort suggested and the omission of 
many of the less interesting statistical tables and charts (the volume con- 
tains 300 tables and charts) would have made a more readable and more 
informing volume for the average person directly interested in the control 
of selling expenses of men’s clothing. 


PHILLIP J. REILLy, 
Associate Director, Retail Research Association. 


What’s What in the Labor Movement. By Waldo R. Browne. B. W. Huebsch, 
Inc., New York, 1921. 578 pp. Price, $4.00. 
Interested observers of the labor movement are often at loss as to how 
to explain novel labor terms which they often come into contact with. This 
book aims to fill the need for an explanation of usual and unusual termin- 
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ology. It is rather aptly described as ‘‘a dictionary of labor affairs and labor 
terminology.” The fundamental factors of the modern labor movement are 
dealt with in a series of brief explanations and definitions, arranged in dic- 
tionary form for quick and easy reference. Facts are outlined ; theories are 
explained and difierentiated ; names, terms, phrases, etc., are defined, leading 
organizations are described. 

Whatever the attitude toward the labor movement may be, it is impera. 
tive that it should at least be understood. Controversies over the labor 
movement often are based on lack both of elementary facts and theories 
and of common agreement regarding elementary definitions. This book 
attempts to fill the need of a reference book of the labor movement. 

A rather disappointing feature of the book is the undercurrent of 
biased thought, indicating adherence to the support of labor at the expense 
of employers. Had biased tendencies been avoided, the value of the book 
would have been considerably enhanced. 


The Works Manager Today. By Sidney Webb. Longmans, Green & Company, 

New York, 1918. pp. 162. Price, $1.35. 

A very handy and interesting book, small enough to slip into one’s 
pocket, is this work by a prominent English writer, familiar with industrial 
management in all its phases. It was written in reply to the demand for 
some material to use to educate the management group in their duties. As 
he is generally understood, the works manager today must be primarily i 
technically trained individual with very little consideration for his ability to 
handle the human factor. This book is aimed to arouse works managers to 
a clearer understanding of their responsibility in managing the workers. 


Modern Industrialism. By Frank L. McVey. D. Appleton & Company, New 

York. Second Edition, 1923. pp. 349. 

This is the second edition of a book, the first edition of which was pub- 
lished in 1904. This book endeavors to show what the history of modern 
industry has been in the leading countries, how complicated industry is in the 
machinery of production and finally what problems arise from the very 
nature of the complicated organization with which states are forced to deal. 


In treatment of this, the book is divided into three parts: history, industry 
and administration. 


The Young Industrial Worker. By M. Phillips. Oxford University Press, 
Humphrey, Milford, 1922. P. 142. Price $1.50. 
A study of the educational needs of the young worker. A discussion of 
the need and value of the continuation schools in his education and de- 
velopment. 
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Labor Turnover in Industry. By Paul F. Brissenden, Assistant Professor in 
Columbia University, and E. Frankel, formerly Special Agent of the United 
States Department of Labor, The MacMillan Company, New York, 1922. 
Pp. xiv+215. Price $3.50. 

A discussion of the nature and extent of labor instability, the various 


elements that are apt to increase or diminish its volume, and the employment 
methods that have been or can be devised to reduce this instability. 


The problem of labor turnover is considered here primarily from the 
standpoint of the individual establishment as the survey is based on data 
collected by a number of progressive firms in the course of their study of 
the subject. About 500,000 laborers are included in the survey. We quote 
the following from a review of this book written by an industrial engi- 
neer. “The authors present us with a body of data relating to the subject 
hitherto unparalleled, and whatever objection may exist as to the method 
used, there can be nothing but unqualified praise as to the results.” 


Purchasing. By John C. Dinsmore. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1922. x+295 
pp. Price, $4.00. 

Judicious expenditure of funds requires considerable ability in those 
entrusted with this function. Since purchasing consists largely of expendi- 
ture of money, consideration is due those performing this function. Educa~ 
tional facilities for the developing of purchasing abilities are limited, being 
for the most part the school of “experience.” In conjunction with develop- 
ment by actual experience on the job, literature pertaining to the subject 
aids in directing this development in the correct path. 

This book is intended to aid those interested in or actually engaged in 
the purchasing function. It is drawn up in rather an interesting manner. 
Recourse is made to history of the development of a fictitious purchasing 
department. 

The latter part of the book is taken up largely with the purchasing 
function as practiced in the more important basic industries, such as paper, 
automobile tires, textile, machinery, coal, steel and foundry. Following 
this, an interesting discussion is given of the science of salvage. 

The material contained in this book is quite interesting, but its arrange- 
ment detracts, to some extent, from the interest value of the work. 


Principles of Business. By Charles W. Gerstenberg. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 

York, 1922. xiv+821 pp. Price, $5.00. 

In his introduction to this book, the author describes the difficulty of 
getting all the material collected into a single volume. It is difficult to 
understand just how this has been so successfully accomplished. It seems 
as if the book contains a limitless amount of valuable data. No doubt, 
after slight modification, it would be appropriate to entitle the book, 
“Encyclopedia of Principles of Business” for it certainly serves the valu- 
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able functions of an encyclopedia. Every true executive should have avail- 
able a copy of this book as a reference book of business. 

“Business science, in this book, is not conceived as knowledge of the 
narrow fields of production, marketing, finance and accounting but as a 
science whose relation to the other sciences is so intimate that the division 
line between them is hard to draw.” The earlier part of the book describes 
scientific method as it may be applied to business and discusses briefly the 
relationship between business science and chemistry, engineering, the 
natural and social sciences. The latter part of the book is concerned with 
the various phases of business science. All are taken up in considerable 
detail. 

One of the minor but exceedingly valuable features of this book is the 
bibliography given at the end of each chapter. These refer those who 
desire more detailed information to some of the best books in existence. 
There need be very little fear that one would go wrong by using most of 
those mentioned. 

This book bears the same relation to business as the “Manual of Arms” 
bears to military affairs. 


The Closed Shop. By Lamar T. Beman. H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 
1922. xxi+330 pp. Price $2. 


Organized labor has struggled ever since its founding to establish the 
union or closed shop against the determined resistance of the employers. 
Whenever the problem of the “Closed Shop” is mentioned before sup- 
porters of labor and employers, the argument which usually ensues never 
results in absolute settlement. 

This book presents fully and fairly both sides of this great public 
question. Briefs are given at the beginning containing the most valuable 
arguments for and against the “Closed Shop.” These are followed by an 
extensive bibliography on the subject. The greater part of the book con- 
sists of reprints of pertinent articles followed by discussion of the same. 

Instead of treating the subject from a biased viewpoint, the arguments 
put forward by both sides are mentioned without any criticism. As a result, 
those personnel students who are interested in the “Closed Shop” problem, 
both pro and con, will find considerable information of value in this book. 


Personal Power in Business. By Charles W. Gerstenberg. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

New York, 1922. viit+102 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In the training and developing of young executives, certain necessary 
guides must be set up to start them in the right direction. In general, educa- 
tional plans slight the importance of personality in favor of other qualities. 
Often, it is valuable to attack the personal side. A large financial institu- 
tion in New York City insists that all new young men taken into its employ 
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read “A Message to Garcia.” In this way, consideration is given to the 
arousing of individual personality. 

This book aims to instruct the embryo executive in the development 
of his own personal qualities. Its main purpose is to invite this individual 
to weigh his own personality, study it and provide means of improve- 
ment and development. 


Social Insurance. By Julia E. Johnson. H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 

1922. 240 pp. Price, $2.40. 

In recent years, the application of the principles of insurance have 
developed remarkably. One of the most recent and rapid developments 
has occurred in the scope of social insurance. In a broad sense, social 
insurance covers the insurance of all classes against the economic losses of 
wage-earners and other persons of moderate resources. 

This book presents, impartially, general information and leading argu- 
ments pro and con on this important social question. In conjunction with 
the considerable discussion which it contains, the book mentions valuable 
bibliographies on the various phases of social insurance. Legislative meas- 
ures pertaining to the subject are quoted and criticized. To the social or 
welfare worker interested in measures for relief of human economic dis- 





orders, this book is worth recommendation. 


Its value is enhanced by 


occasional quoting of timely articles on the subject of social insurance. 





651. OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
651.3 Organization: Job Analysis, Employment 


Grading the Office Job. By Forrest A. 
Kingsbury. Administration, March, 
1923. Pp. 267-274. 


A leading national bank in Chicago and 
one in Detroit were used as the sources 
of investigations by the author in co- 
operation with the economist of the Chi- 
cago bank. This article, the first of a 
series, contains the details of the working 
out of a scale which will “permit the more 
accurate grading of jobs below official 
rank” in banks. R. H. 


Standardizing the Selection of Clerical 
Workers. By M. A. Bills. Bureau 
of Personnel Research, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, May, 1923. 

This is a discussion of proved methods 
of eliminating guesswork in selecting 


office employees. It is illustrated with 
cata showing actual results in several 
companies. General emphasis is laid on 
intelligence tests in the selection of cleri- 
cal workers. 


Gauging Stenographic Ability. By 
Eugene J. Benge. Administration, 
February, 1923. Pp. 156-162. 


The author sets forth the standard test 
which he uses in engaging stenographers. 
He also gives two studies in which the 
value of the tests in gauging stenographic 
ability was proven. 

The test consists of four parts: 
Dictation—Dictation rate. 
Transcription—Transcription rate. 
Transcription—Transcription accuracy. 
Spelling test. H. C. A. 
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A Method for Classifying the Jobs and 
Rating the Efficiency of Clerical 
Workers. By M. A. Bills. Journal 
of Personnel Research, December- 
January, 1922-1923, pp. 384-393. 

This article describes an experiment in 
job classification, personnel rating and 
salary adjustment in a clerical force. 

This experiment was carried on in an 

office force of about 300 and its results 

have successfully been put to trial in that 
company. 


651.7 


Statistical Compilation. By H. B. 
Horwitz, H. A. Wembridge and H. J. 
Hutkin. Bulletin of the Taylor So- 
ciety, February, 1923, pp. 3-11. 

Do we make the best possible use of 
figures which have been recorded? To 
make the greatest possible use of figures 
which have been compiled, the Joseph 
and Feiss Company of Cleveland has or- 
ganized a division to be known as the 
statistical division which supplies all sta- 
tistical information. All figures compiled 


658. 
658.1 


Company Finances Brought Home to 
Employees. By Charles M. Ripley. 
Management Engineering, March, 
1923. Pp. 153-156. 

In plants where “workers really know 
most about the general policies of the man- 
agement and especially where the details 
of income and expenditures are frankly re- 
vealed to show the share that employees 
have in the earnings, misunderstanding 
will tend to decrease.” 

In this article the author who is con- 
nected with the General Electric Company, 
presents with illustrations the plan which 


General: 


Correspondence and Reports: 
Notices, Minutes, Reports 


The Mail Service and Its Use, By 
Alfred H. Black, Foreman, Mailing 
Section, Philadelphia Post Office 
Lefax, September, 1922. pp. 29-32 

Suggestions on the preparation of mail 
division of the different classes, permit 
matter, precancelled stamps, mailing lists, 
etc. While most of this information may 
be secured from the Postal Guide yet the 
points are brought out clearly and in cop. 
densed form and are easily available for 
everyday use. L. E. §, 


Stationery, Blanks, Style, Letters, 


by the personnel, sales, order, schedule, 
routing, payroll, stores and accounting 
divisions are sent to the statistical de- 
partment for file in case of future refer- 
ence, 

Based upon all this information which 
flows into this department, analysis and 
detailed reports are issued periodically, 
Aside from this feature there is also the 
use of this department as a storehouse of 
all statistical information which may 
ever be of value. 


PLANT MANAGEMENT 


Promotion, Finance, Organization 


has been developed by that company of 
making clear its financial and operating 
policies to its employees. R. H. 


Centralized Administration in Business. 
By Richard Neustadt. Administra 
tion, May, 1923, pp. 567-575. 


The administration of any enterprise 
must be centralized in the hands of the 
It is the 
important, 
whether the executive direction be limited 
to one individual or a group. 


directing individual or group. 
centralization which is so 
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658.2 Plant: Location, Material, Design, Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, 


Power, Equipment 


Buildings from the Manager’s View- 
point. By G. L. H. Arnold. Man- 
agement Engineering, May, 1923, pp. 
329-333. 

Good foundations properly supported 
on substantial soil or piling or water- 
proofed, floors of ample strength correctly 
designed to prevent slipping, and ceilings 
free from column enlargements or longi- 
tudinal beams cutting off light and inter- 
fering with belting and shafting, are all 
requisites of a good factory building. 
Description is given of how these details 
add to the efficiency of the building as 
the manager’s greatest tool of production. 


658.3 Industrial Economics: 


Factory and Workshop Lighting. By 
P. M. Baker. Industrial Welfare, 
May, 1923, pp. 119-123. 


This is rather an interesting discussion 
on the vital subject of factory lighting. 
Special emphasis is laid on the relation 
between lighting and accidents and health. 


Controlling Air Conditions in the Plant. 
The Dodge Idea, May, 1923, pp. 12-13. 


This article covers quite completely the 
practical problem of maintaining the 
health of workers through adequate ven- 
tilation. 


Labor and Capital, Law of Labor, Wage 


Theory, Legislation, Immigration, Socialism, Communism, Co- 
operative Factories, Duration of Work 


Science and Labor. By Walter N. 
Polakov. The American Labor 
Monthly, March, 1923, pp. 19-28. 

At the conclusion of considerable dis- 
cussion of the author’s theory of the rela- 
tion of science to labor, he draws up 
these as the practical issues which are 
exposed by the article: 

1, Since mental and manual labor be- 
leng to the same class, any claim of 
superiority of either is a superstition, un- 
true to facts, while full cooperation of 
both is a natural law for human prog- 
ress, 

2. Since no production or life sustain- 
ing process is any longer possible with- 
out sciences and arts and since these were 
created in the past by the time-binding 
power of the working class, any claims 
that true science is foreign to labor is a 
falsification of facts. 

3. Since material means of production 
are inoperative without the directing 


_ Pewer of sciences and arts the working 


class must first learn to master these; 
then only the problem of creating the 
fullness of life will be solved. 


Wisconsin’s Way With the Unem- 
ployed. Editorial in The Nation, 
May 16, 1923, p. 562. 

A bill before the legislature of Wis- 
consin requires that employers organize 
a state-wide mutual insurance company 
managed by directors of their own selec- 
tion. The employer’s company would try 
tu help its members thus: 

1. It would study business irregularity 
and depressions and recommend preventa- 
tive measures, 

2. It would assist each individual mem- 
ber to solve his own problems of un- 
employment and business instability. 

3. It would organize seasonal indus- 
tries so that the workers would lose less 
time between jobs. 

4. It would encourage moderate, 
gradual expansion and discourage booms 
that lead to crises and unemployment. 

This plan would not,solve the problem 
of unemployment in periods of intense, 
prolonged depression, but it would set 
employers to work scientifically to sta- 
Lilize industry and so largely reduce the 
evil. 
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Three Shifts vs. Two in Steel. By 
Bradley Stoughton. Jron Trade Re- 
view', September 21, 1922. 

Mr. Bradley Stoughton, for the Ameri- 
can Engineering Council, has been study- 
ing this subject for several months. 

He cites as “the guiding principle for 
industry that it shall be run economically” 
so as to successfully meet competition. 

The principle involves defining “eco- 
nomically” in terms of the average work- 
mian as to: 

(a) His productivity: 
a week; in a year. 

(b) His skill, carefulness, endurance, 
alertness, intelligence, judgment, regulari- 
ty, morale, good will. 

(c) His attraction to the work, so that 
it may benefit by the maximum supply 
of labor of the highest type. 

(d) His persistence in the work, so 
that having once trained him in the op- 
erations he will remain as an asset in the 
industry. 

One must be able to answer the ques- 
tion implied in the above paragraph, and 
must also know the special conditions of 
the steel industry in order to vote in- 
telligently for or against the three shift 
plan for steel. 

There is much of value in this discus- 
sion for anyone interested in wages and 


labor. A. J. B. 


In a day; in 


The Foundation of Human Engineer- 
ing. By Walter N. Polakov. Man- 
agement Engineering, May, 1923, pp. 
345-348. 

If it is right to connect the two words 
“human” and “engineering” there must 
be a mathematical foundation for this 
kind of engineering as for the other 
forms which are generally recognized. 
This article states what this foundation 
is, drawing it from recent mathematical 
discoveries. Great emphasis is placed on 
the need of a language free from a meta- 
physical background and one in which 
words are recognized as labels or sym- 
bols and not mistaken for objects them- 
selves. 


Immigration and the Labor Supply, 
By Dr. D. F. Garland. System, May, 
1923, pp. 587-590. 

This article suggests that a shortage 
of common labor looms ahead. Should 
this become true, the labor shortage 
might, through the pressure put upon 
management, lead to a reorganization of 
industry in which machinery and equip- 
ment would be utilized more and un- 
skilled labor less. An interesting dis- 
cussion is developed in the relation of 
the latter factor as compared to the prob- 
lem of immigration. 


America’s Need for Immigrant Labor, 
By John E. Edgerton. Management 
Engineering, February, 1923. Pp. 73- 
74. 

The author sketches in a brief way the 
need for immigrant labor. Because of the 
falling off in the number of immigrants 
in the last six years, labor supply shows 
a serious loss. This loss is being mani- 
fested especially in the basic industries. 

H. C. A. 


The Coming Lack of Workers. By 
Edwin Godman. The Nation, May 
23, 1923, pp. 597-698. 


This article recommends that the pres- 
ent percentage act covering immigration 
be removed. It is suggested that this be 
replaced by a permanent law with the 
elasticity necessary to deal not only with 
emergencies but with economic conditions 
different from those which existed after 
the war. International agreements are 
suggested as possible resorts. 


Migration. International Labour Re- 
view, April, 1923, pp. 604-626. 


Quite a large amount of data is given 
showing the extent and effect of migra- 
tions of workers in the various coun- 
tries. Those who are interested in in- 
ternational labor problems, especially 
labor supply, will find this article of con- 
siderable interest. 
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Immigration and Labor. Hearings be- 
for The Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. House of Rep- 
resentatives, Sixty-Seventh Congress, 
January 3, 4, 5, 22 and 24, 1923. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
1923. 


The Proper Coordination of Capital and 
Labor. By Henry S. Dennison, Presi- 
of the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Commerce and Administration, 
February, 1922. P. 71. 

A description of those factors which 
promote better industrial relations. 


658.41 Employment: Depariment, Supply of Labor, Classification of Em- 
ployees, Selection, Tests, Maintenance, Transfers, Promotion, 
Separation, Turnover, Re-employment 


Analyzing Ratings and Training Raters. 
By Forrest A. Kingsbury. Journal 
of Personnel Research, December- 
January, 1922-1923, pp. 377-383. 

Most of the scientific work on ratings 
has been in the direction of evaluating 
and improving the mechanism of report- 
ing judgments, i. e., the scale and system. 
But while the necessity of competent 
raters has frequently been mentioned, 
little has been said directly about methods 
of improving the judgments themselves. 
Yet it seems clear that an imperfect 
mechanism is not the chief source of un- 
reliability in ratings. It is rather the 
lak of acquaintance of raters with the 
persons they are rating, or their failure 
to analyze and report carefully and ac- 
curately what they do know about them. 
This is the problem with which this re- 
port is concerned. 


Clearing Up the Uncertainty of Labor 
Terms. By J. D. Hackett. Man- 
agement Engineering, May, 1923, pp. 
341-344, 


A clear and well-defined set of terms 
is necessary to enable a manager to under- 
stand and use reports about the workers 
in his plant and to compare his personnel 
methods and results with those of other 
frms. This article shows the great 
variety of meanings now attached to 
many labor terms and suggests a way to 
dear up the difficulty. A list of sug- 
gested definitions of labor terms is sub- 
mitted for comment and criticism. 


Stabilization of Employment. The In- 
ternational Labour Review, February- 
March, 1923, pp. 313-314. 

The methods used in the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, the “Cleveland” 
plan in the ladies’ garment industry of 
Cleveland, and the plan of Swift and 
Company to stabilize employment. The 
article also includes the plan covering an 
entire industry in South Africa drawn 
up by the Cape Peninsular Building 
Trades Joint Board, and a plan suggested 
by the Unemployment Commission to the 
Minister of Labour in the Netherlands 
dealing with the possibilities of stabiliz- 
ing employment by means of government 
action. 


The Irrational Factor in Society. By 
Elton Mayo. Journal of Personnet 
Research, February, 1923, pp. 419-426. 


That sanity is an achievement rather 
than a merely natural condition of mind 
and that the recognition of the irrational 
and abnormal elements in the normal per- 
son is essential to an understanding of 
inany modern personnel problems are 
among the contentions of this article. It 
is the first of a series dealing with the 
psychiatric approach to personnel prob- 
lems in industry. 

The specific point of this article is that 
while it may be essential to deal with 
the recognizable abnormal, the psycho- 
pathic individuals in industry, this is not 
the sole or even the primary function of 
the industrial psychiatrist. 
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Labor Classification and Pay-Roll An- 
alysis. By Carleton F. Brown. 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society, April, 
1923, pp. 69-77. 


The purpose of this article is to classify 
factory labor into its primary activities 
and is not so much concerned with the 
manner in which it is ultimately charged 
or distributed. For example, two men 
may be placed in the same classification 
but the product of their efforts may, for 
purposes of cost distribution, fall under 
different headings. 

The primary divisions which are sug- 
gested for use are “direct,” “indirect” 
and “general.” Productive labor is de- 
scribed as that labor which involves 
physical effort of any nature whatsoever, 
which produces or tends to produce any 
change in material to render it useful, 
any change whereby a given piece of ma- 
terial is increased in value, increased in 
usefulness or maintained in a practical 
state of utility. Direct labor is that labor, 
whether productive or non-productive, 
which applies itself directly to the prod- 
uct. Indirect labor is that labor, produc- 
tive or non-productive, essential to pro- 
ductive processes other than but supple- 
mental to processes of direct labor. Gen- 
eral labor includes all labor not falling 
wholly within one of the classifications, 
direct or indirect. 


Organization for an Occupational Sur- 
vey. By Robert C. Clothier. 
Journal of Personnel Research, Feb- 
ruary, 1923, pp. 427-450. 

The special value of this article lies in 
that it sets forth how a complicated and 
technically difficult occupational survey 
was planned, organized and carried out. 
It deals not only with the instruments 
employed but shows the organization and 
the methods that made the use of these 
instruments effective. It explains how 
such a survey provides a background 
against which the value of undertaking 
more intensive studies may be judged and 
furnishes data as some of the raw ma- 
terial for further studies. 


Ability Tests for Printers. The Injyy. 
national Labour Review, February. 
March, 1923, p. 423. 


The apprenticeship regulations for the 
German printing and book industries r¢. 
quire the establishment of a test of mental 
aptitude for the trades of compositor and 
printer, based on the methods of applied 
psychology. In accordance with this 
regulation a psychological test of ability 
for compositors and printers was insti. 
tuted for the first time at the Munich 
Printing School in 1921-1922 and is being 
continued in the current year. 

The primary object of these tests was 
to detect from the beginning those ap. 
prentices who were obviously unfitted for 
the work. They were also intended as a 
guide to apprentices who were in doubt 
whether to become compositors or print 
ers, and to grade the apprentices who 
were accepted according to their voca- 
tional ability. 


The Scott Company Graphic Rating 
Scale. By Donald G. Paterson, 
Journal of Personnel Research, De 
cember-January, 1922-1923, pp. 361- 
376. 

The Graphic Rating Method is a new 
method for securing the judgment of 
superiors on subordinates. Two features 
which are basic in this method are: 

1. The person who is making the judg- 
nent is freed from direct quantitative 
terms in making his decision of merit in 
any quality. 

2. The person who is making the judg- 
ment can make as fine a discrimination 
of merit as he chooses. 

Shop executives who have used the 
Graphic Rating Method have manifested 
a marked interest in the method and have 
given their hearty cooperation in prepar- 
ing their rating reports. 


Employment and Unemployment. The 
International Labour Review, Febru- 
ary-March, 1923, pp. 298-301. 

Statistics of unemployment in the 

United States and Europe for 1922. 
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The Occupational Rating Plan of the 
International Harvester Company. 
By Arthur H. Young. Management 
Engineering, May, 1923, pp. 301-306. 

A forward step in measuring the re- 
sponsibility of management has been made 
by the International Harvester Company 
in establishing an occupational rating 
plan and setting wage rates in keeping 
therewith. The method adopted is one 
of purely relative values, taking the pre- 
vailing community rate for common labor 
as a base. Over 900 occupations have 
been so classified, and the desirable em- 
ployee qualifications for a few are given 
by way of illustration. Mr. Young, man- 
ager of industrial relations, believes the 
constructive possibilities of this plan are 
no less than those secured by the plan 
of employee representation of his com- 
pany. 


Employers’ Organizations. /Jnterna- 
tional Labour Review, April, 1923, pp. 
552-559. 


According to this study of international 
conditions, employers’ associations are on 
the increase in numbers throughout the 
entire world. The reason put forward is 
that businass conditions are so favorable 
and labor conditions are approaching such 
extreme tenseness that employers are find- 
ing it necessary to combine for their own 
benefit. 


Minimum Specifications for Highway 
Engineering Positions. Prepared 
by the Committee on Specifications 
for Engineering Positions. Profes- 
sional Engineer, May, 1923, pp. 9-13. 
The American Association of Engineers 
has found it of increasing importance in 
its employment service to have as a guide 
for selection, assignments and promo- 
tions clear definitions of the qualifications 
required for engineering positions. Ex- 
amples are given of the specifications of 
minimum qualifications required for posi- 
tions in highway engineering. Only the 
more common or typical are given in this 
article, 


Employee References. By Earl B. Mor- 
gan. Management Engineering, 
March, 1923. Pp. 189-193. 

After presenting the common practice 
in making requests for employee refer- 
ences and in replying to them, the author 
describes what, in his opinion, is good 
practice. He shows the obligations that 
exist on the part of both the inquirer and 
the person addressed. Illustrations of good 
and bad letters of references and letters 
seeking references are given. R. H, 


High Spots in the Report of Our Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. National 
Municipal Review, N. Y., March, 1923. 
Pp. 109-111. 


Digest of the report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Civil Service of the National 
Municipal League, New York City. 

The chief recommendation of the Com- 
mittee is that there should be centralized 
employment supervision and control in the 
public service and that the civil service 
commission is the natural agency to per- 
form this function. 


Bureau of Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration. By W. F. Willoughby. 
National Municipal Review, May, 
1923, pp. 231-233. 

In order to keep in touch with each 
other’s activities and to aid them in work- 
ing out the many technical problems they 
have to meet, the civil service administra- 
tors have organized the Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration, attached to the 
Institute for Government Research. 


Psychological Tests in Business. By 
F. A. Kingsbury. University Journal 
of Business, May, 1923, pp. 249-281. 
For judging abilities and predicting be- 
havior with accuracy, psychological tests 
are proposed. This article, the first of a 
series, gives a clear analysis of the char- 
acter of psychological tests in business. 
Particular emphasis is placed on the use 
of psychological tests in selection of em- 
ployees. 
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658.44 Employee Service: 


Hygiene and Sanitation, Safety, Health Sy. 


pervision, Living Conditions, Lunch Rooms, Company Stores, 


Morals, Recreation 
Two Service Plans That Pay. By J. P. 


Richards. Factory, May, 1923, pp. 
560-561. 
The H. H. Franklin Manufacturing 


Company found that careful distribution 
of milk to its employees was so success- 
ful in increasing productivity that it went 
a step farther and opened a factory cafe- 
teria which also was very successful in 
the same way. 

At the plant of the Mead Pulp and 
Paper Company there are certain jobs 
which it is practically impossible to leave 
for any great length of time, especially 
at lunch time. It was found advisable to 
use a special lunch wagon fitted to serve 
warm lunches to those men working on 
jobs which did not allow them to leave 
te get a warm meal. 


A Program of Education in Accident 
Prevention, With Methods and Re- 
sults. By E. George Payne. Bulle- 
tin No. 32, Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, 1922. 

While the material in this report is al- 
most entirely confined to public and school 
accidents, it is interesting in a general way. 

I believe that exception might well be 
taken to Dr. Payne’s statement, when in 
reviewing the History of Education in 

Accident Prevention he states that so lit- 

tle progress could be made through me- 

chanical means that the emphasis was 
changed by the steel industry to the in- 
struction of employees in methods of work. 

There seems to be a general tendency on 

the part of educational people to under- 

rate the mechanical phase of safety work. 

Both have their proper place in any safety 

program and it is undoubtedly true that 

any sound educational program in safety 
equipment must be based upon the assum- 
tion that the mechanical conditions in the 
plant are satisfactory. While it is true 

that education would probably prevent a 

large percent of our accidents, it cannot 

be ignored that our serious accidents oc- 


cur where machinery or equipment are jp. 
volved. 

Due credit is given to the school author}. 
ties of various cities for the work which 
they have done along the line of safety 
instruction in the schools under their jur. 
isdiction, and just acknowledgment of the 
activity of the National Safety Councij 
is made. 

Dr. Payne suggests a method of edu- 
cation in accident prevention work to be 
carried out in the public schools in con- 
nection with the various subjects of study. 

E. L. H. 


Promoting Team Work Through Ath. 
letics. By D. G. Baird. Industry 
Illustrated, May, 1923, p. 21. 

This article describes how the Stude- 
baker Company has reduced labor turn- 
over and increased production by foster- 
ing sports. Interesting statistics are 
shown as to labor turnover and length 
of service of employees. Intangible re- 
sults of this sort of activity are described 
as only being understandable by a visit 
to the plants. Pride is taken on the num- 
ber of employees active in athletics. 


Reducing Fatigue 
M. S. Viteles. 
29-36. 


This is the continuation of an article 
hegun in the April issue of this magazine. 
The former issue described some of the 
causes of fatigue and this issue describes 
measures for improvement. 


in Industry. By 
Lefax, May, 1923, pp. 


Industrial Hygiene. International Labour 
Review, April, 1923, pp. 627-631. 


Interesting notes are given on the scope 
and value of industrial hygiene. Instances 
are enumerated of the value of industrial 
hygiene in various plants where this fea- 
ture at first seemed idealistic. 
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An “All-Electric” Canteen. Industrial 
Welfare, May, 1923, pp. 124-128. 

This is a detailed account of the cre- 
ation and development of an industrial 
canteen where it was found advisable that 
all cooking be performed by electrical ap- 
paratus. Even the kitchen appliances used 
and sample menus of meals served are 
mentioned in this article. 


Can a Business Shut Down for Vaca- 
tions. By F. I. Charles. System, 
May, 1923, pp. 593-594. 

This article describes the experiences 
of five organizations with vacation plans. 
These five are: S. C. Johnson & Sca, 
Babson’s Statistical Organization, Mead 
Pulp and Paper Company, Upson Com- 
pany, and American Art Works. 


658.447 Training and Education: Continuation Schools, Foreman Train- 


ing, Apprenticeship, Company Libraries, Vestibule Schools, 


Bulletin Boards, Co-operation with Public Schools and Col- 
leges; Employee Publications, Management Training, Technical 


Training 


Relation of Vocational Education to 
Other Education. By Franklin Bob- 
bitt, University of Chicago. Voca- 
tional Education, January, 1923. Pp. 
329-333. 

In this article Professor Bobbitt raises 
the problem of fixing the boundary line 
between the general education, which is 
needed by everybody, and the specialized 
vocational education in which different in- 
dividuals need distinct and specific train- 
ing. He brings out the present confusion 
in our high schools on this question, and 
gives as a reason for this confusion the 
fact that our school administrators have 
found it easier to administer courses than 
to educate the pupils. 

In formulating courses he says we must 
begin by making certain fundamental dis- 
tinctions; and the first of these he classes 
as recognizing the difference between func- 
tional and foundational education. He de- 
fines functional education as the specific 
education for performing definite and spe- 
cific functions; foundational education as 
a play experience which develops gradually 
into higher and wider planes until it takes 
in the diverse fields of history, literature, 
physical science, biological science, biogra- 
phy, travels, art and technology—things 
which we ordinarily think do not belong 
in the field of intellectual play and which 
we have been accustomed to think are de- 


graded by referring them to any such 
level. 

Under functional education he classes 
the following activities: 

(1) Language activities—social inter- 

communication. 

(2) Development and maintenance of 

physical efficiency. 

(3) Citizenship activities. 

(4) Activities involving one’s general 

social contact and relationships. 

(5) Leisure occupations—recreation and 

amusements. 

(6) Development and maintenance of 

one’s mental efficiency. 

(7) Religious activities. 

(8) Parental activities. 

(9) Unspecialized practical productive 

and distributive activities. 

(10) The labors of one’s vocation. 

In discussing these activities Professor 
Bobbitt makes the point that each one of 
these activities must be definitely and 
strictly segregated from other fields of 
functional training. The objectives of 
each should be determined without refer- 
ence to the objectives of the other fields. 

In applying that theory to the present 
high school studies we would be forced 
to class these as non-functional; and yet 
in reality the administrators for high 
schools have tried to unite the spirit of 
functional training with the body or con- 
tent of foundational training with the re- 
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sult that we have a hybrid which is of im- 
perfect value for either purpose. 

In these days when there is so much 
discussion on the objectives of high school 
education, the writer feels that this article 
is one which is well worth the study of 
all people engaged in vocational education. 

J. McK. 


Training Men to Run the Plant. By 
W. D. Stearns, Work’s Manager’s De- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. Factory, 
February, 1923. Pp. 168-169. 


Through this article a voice often heard 
helpfully at the round tables of the Na- 
tional Personnel Association speaks with 
authority on the subject of training men 
to fill executive positions in plants. 

Although for several years the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been operating organized courses 
to train men for supervisory positions, 
which courses are open both for men who 
are already supervisors, and for college 
graduates coming into the organization, 
this article deals with that part of the 
training concerned with the college 
graduate. 

The first half of it is devoted to the 
underlying principles and general policies 
which, according to the experience of 
Mr. Stearns, should apply to such train- 
ing in any factory organization. 

He points out that the college training 
which a man has is of principal value to 
him so far as it teaches him to think 
straight, to act logically, and to win co- 
operation from men. He favors a year’s 
course. 

The second half of the article gives de- 
tails about the methods followed in the 
course conducted at the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company 
plant. 

The man with engineering college edu- 
cation coming into the factory is required 
to work in the factory on a regular job 
for the first two months, then he is placed 
in a shop office where he gets experience 
in factory organization and system. 


For class work the men meet twice g 
week from 3 o’clock to 4:30. Each sub. 
ject is assigned to two members who haye 
full responsibility for preparing and pre- 
senting that subject. The subjects are dis. 
cussed at length and the fundamental prin- 
ciples are compared with the practice of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac. 
turing Company. 

This article should be studied carefully 
by those who are responsible for training 
and education work. It is so stimulating 
that it will no doubt lead them to write 
to Mr. Stearns for more details. 

H. E. F, 


The Scope of Educational Guidance 
and Vocational Placement in Col- 
legiate Schools of Business. By 
Z. C. Dickinson. University Journal 
of Business, May, 1923, pp. 319-333. 

This article considers the merits of 
three types of activity which are increas- 
ingly being undertaken by collegiate busi- 
ness schools, in addition to the old-line 
methods of instruction: placement, in 
the narrower sense of finding jobs for 
students and graduates; cooperative ar- 
rangements for supervised practical em- 
ployment to supplement the theoretical 
courses; and more systematic arrange- 
ments for giving vocational advice to 
present or prospective students. 


Training Textile Operatives. By Hazelle 
S. Moore. Rollins Hosiery Mills, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Vocational Edu- 
cation Magazine, March, 1923. P. 554. 


An explanation of the methods of train- 
ing both operatives and instructors. 


The Make-Up of a Good Foreman. By 
E. H. Fish. Management Engineer- 
ing, May, 1923, pp. 333-334. 

The foreman holds a very important 
position in the shop and his value is at 
last being recognized. Enumeration is 
made of those qualities and abilities 
which a foreman must have to be really 
a competent foreman. 
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Apprenticeship and the Part-Time 
Schools in Wisconsin. By George 
P. Hambrecht, State Director Voca- 
tional Education, Wisconsin. Voca- 
tional Education Magazine, March, 
1923. P. 554. 

Mr. Hambrecht’s conception of an ap- 
prenticeship plan is one in which educa- 
tional contact is maintained in the part- 
time schools as long as possible during 
the period of apprenticeship and then en- 
courages the trainee to carry on, later, 
with university extension. 


Reducing Journeymen Training Time 
to One-third. By T. H. Brown. 
System, May, 1923, pp. 612-613. 

In order to overcome a_ periodical 
shortage of skilled workers in the hosiery 
industry, this training system was cre- 
ated. This training system resulted in 
the increased efficiency of the workers 
by speeding up production in conjunction 
with a minimum wastage and also made 
certain a constant supply of skilled work- 
ers. 

The system in general consists of plac- 
ing six to eight men in each department 
under the direct supervision of the fore- 
man. The terms of instruction are laid 
down in a formal indenture the length 
of which is four years and can be can- 
celled by either party on one week’s 
notice. 


Training and Inspiring the Supervisory 
Forces. By I. U. Kerschner. 
Railway Age, May 26, 1923, pp. 1259- 
1261. 

This article describes the fruitful re- 
sults obtained by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road with special lecture and discussion 
courses. Very encouraging reports have 
been received from various officers rela- 
tive to the improved morale that has 
resulted and it is the general opinion that 
these courses have been mutually bene- 
ficial and more than justify the time 
and money expended by both management 
and men, 
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Foremen Training in the Rubber Indus- 
try. By B. M. Nussbaum. India 
Rubber Review, January, 1923. Pp. 
45-47 and 114. 


Getting Men to Appreciate the Com- 
pany. Factory, September, 1922. 
This is the fourth of a series which 

every foreman should read. 

This article shows foremen and men 
under them that their working conditions 
are almost wholly of their own making. 
‘k %* * Capital today is 20 years ahead 
of the working in suppling his needs.” 
* * * Tf working conditions are not 
right, capital will usually meet the men 
more than half way in making them right. 

A. 3. 


The Employees’ Publication. By Elinor 
Hayes. The University Journal of 
Business, November, 1922. Pp. 81-94. 


A study of the possibilities of employee 
publications together with a bibliography. 


Is Visual Instruction a Fad? By J. J. 
Weber. Educational Screen, May, 
1923, pp. 209-211. 

The big question for the honest edu- 
cator is whether visual aids are merely 
a fad or whether they have a distinct 
instructional value. This article aims to 
show how motion pictures tend to 
quicken the educational process. 


Apprentice Training in the Austrian 
Metal .Industry. By Dr. Fritz 
Rager. International Labour Review, 
April, 1923, pp. 632-636. 

In Austria, the small concern is the 
special sphere of apprenticeship. These 
small craft undertakings, working with- 
out systematic organization or machinery, 
can only enter into competition with mod- 
ern large establishments if they employ 
a more or less limited number of appren- 
tices. The system of apprenticeship which 
exists in these establishments is described 
in this article. 
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658.45 Benefit System: Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Com 


Pensation, 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Thrift and Investment Plans, Stock 
Subscription, Mutual Benefit Associations 


A Pay As You Go Pension Plan. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

The plan which the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company presents merits the 
most careful consideration on the part 
of all those interested in pension plans. 
It has been worked out with reference to 
all the principles which are necessary in 
the operation of a plan which will be 
practical, flexible, effective and limited in 
cost. 

The plan is based on annuity contracts 
each of which represents a unit in itself 
and which may or may not include a 
ceath benefit provision guaranteeing the 
employee against loss due to death before 
he has had an opportunity to benefit by 
the amounts of money paid in. The plan 
may be operated on a contributory basis 
by companies which so desire. On a con- 
tributory plan it is suggested that the 
annuity with refund at death before re- 
tirement age and guaranteed payments if 
the employee live be purchased, the em- 
ployee paying a fixed sum of money an- 
nually for the entire period of his active 
employment and the company paying each 
year the increase in cost for the annuity 
cr pension bond. The cost to the com- 
pany for the first few years would be 
negligible but would increase each year 
at the rate of about four per cent on the 
total annual cost. To illustrate: Suppose 
ten dollars is selected as the yearly unit 
of pension and an employee begins work 


658.46 Labor Relations: 


at 25 and continues until 65. He would 
then receive at 65 an annual income for 
life of forty times ten dollars or foyr 
hundred dollars. At age 25 the annuity 
would cost $23.20 which would be paid 
for wholly by the employee. At age 26 
the cost would be $24.18 of which the 
employee pays $23.20 and the employer 
$1.18. At age 27 the cost would be $25.27 
and the part paid by the employer would 
be $2.22 and so on. 

The plan could be discontinued tem. 
porarily or permanently at any time with- 
out loss to the employee. An interrup- 
tion would simply mean that the employee 
would have a smaller number of annuity 
bonds and consequently would be entitled 
tc a smaller annual payment after the 
age at which the payments on these bonds 
are begun. 

The plan makes provisions for immedi- 
ate operation, by means of a differential 
scale, in plants which desire to give credit 
for length of service to the employees 
who have already established service 
records of various lengths. 

One of its principal features is that it 
relieves a company of all financial re- 
sponsibility for the plan beyond the pay- 
ment of its annual contribution. The 
employee is guaranteed the benefits ac- 
crued regardless of company changes 
either in policy or financial condition. In 
this respect such a plan has all the ad- 
vantages which are characteristic of ¢s- 
tablished methods of insurance. H.C.L. 


Organized Labor, Strikes, Boycotts, Lockouts, 


Collective Bargaining, Arbitration, Conciliation, Mediation, 


Employee Representation 


Payments to the Unemployed. The 
International Labour Review, Febru- 
ary-March, 1923, pp. 302-312. 


An account of the development and ex- 
tension of unemployment insurance in 





foreign countries. 
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both sides talk themselves out and “the 
hopeful and constructive thing is that al- 
though relationships between the two 
forces are subject to shock absorption, 
principally in the continuous opportunity 
to talk things over and when necessary, 
to resolve the more serious crises by arbi- 
tration.” 

To sum up the situation the author 
states that the “value of the arrange- 
ment can properly be appraised only in 
terms of alternatives. Which is better: 
Power with strife and interruption of pro- 
duction, or irritation and a moderate re- 
striction of power with a large measure 
of law and order ?” H.C. A. 


Meeting the Labor Problem in the 
Clothing Industry. By H. A. Gil- 
bertson, Administration, February, 
1923. Pp. 181-189. 

The author pictures in clear-cut fashion 
the labor conditions existing today in the 
clothing industry, tracing them from the 
Spring of 1919 at which time a conflict 
of many years’ standing came to a crisis. 
Today we find both labor and capital 
strongly organized nationally with very 
able leaders and an arbitration machinery 
established. (Outside of New York City). 

It has been found that many a labor 
dificulty may be solved by simply letting 


658.55 Incentives: Wage Plans, Methods of Payment, Profit Sharing, 
Pensions, Competitions, Prizes, Suggestion Systems, Vacations 


A Comparison of Wage Payment Sys- 
tems. By M. W.. Alexander. 


The Standard-Hour Plan of Wage 
Payment. By M. E. Merriman. 





‘Management Engineering, May, 1923, 
pp. 315-320. 

What is the best method of wage pay- 
ment is a question which assumes great 
importance at present on account of the 
increasing labor shortage. The plan ex- 
plained in this article establishes a stand- 
ard of output for a given time and pays 
the man on this basis, with a guaranteed 
rate for unstandardized work. 
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Industry, May 12, 1923, pp. 1-5. 

On first analysis, wage payment sys- 
tems may be reduced down to three 
groups—those based on recognition of 
time work, piece work and premium or 
bonus work. This subject was the basis 
of this address delivered at a meeting 
of the Industrial Relations Department 
of the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Organization of Department 


The Chain Store. By John I. H. Her-A Policy That Simplifies Store Man- 


bert, Treasurer, J. C. Penney Co., Inc. 

Lefax, September, 1922, pp. 57-60. 
According to Mr. Herbert the tendency 
in retail merchandising is towards co- 
operation and specialization and the ad- 
vantages of the chain store system 
Promise to make this method eventually 
the dominant factor in retail selling. The 
author outlines the outstauding advon- 
tages of the chain system. L. E. S. 


agement. By A. E. Simmons. 
Factory, June, 1923, pp. 769-772. 
liscussion decided to 


The store under ¢ 
do away with the indiscriminate methods 


of pricing which prevail in most stores. 
For each selling price, a poir of buying 
price limits were set which govern the 
department buyer. This policy has been 
of considerable benefit in its four year 


trial. 





































A Problem in Management. By Louis 
E. Kirstein. Factory, June, 1923, pp. 
753-754. 

An interesting problem in the manage- 
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The Extra Push That Holds Up Sum- 
mer Sales. Factory, June, 1923, pp. 
741-744. 

An interesting discussion is developed 
covering the extent of and remedies for 
the periodic slump in sales which comes 
in most industries during the summer 
months. This article summarizes an in- 
vestigation of the methods used by a 
number of concerns in developing sum- 
mer business last year. 


Sales Promotion: 


How to Edit Sales Magazines That 
Will Sell. By Thomas Dreier. 
The Blue Pencil, April, 1923, pp. 1-4. 

Most editors of house organs feel that 
they cannot get returns on their invest- 
ment unless they fill most of their space 
with articles about their house or their 
product. The wise editor- will set him- 
self to one task to interest his readers so 
much that they will be willing to pay 
money for his publication if they cannot 
receive it for nothing. The editor’s job 
is not to sell the company’s product first 

. of all but rather to sell the magazine 
which describes the product. 

The policy of the sales magazine 
should be to precede the salesman and 
create good will. It opens doors and 
makes the right kind of introduction in 
the right way. 


658.86 Salesmen: 


Some “Shoulds” and “Should Nots” 
for Salesmen. By W. H. Clark. 
Lefax, May, 1923, pp. 25-26. 


Several suggestions are put forward to 
lead salesmen in the right path both in 
approach to and contact with the possi- 
ble customer. These suggestions are 
clearly given in experience form. 
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ment of retail stores is discussed by the 
official of a large department store, | 
is largely concerned with the interde. 
partmental relations and organization, 


Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


Letters That Collect the Coin. By Louis 
Victor Eytinge. The Mailbag, March, 
1923. Pp. 375-378. 

“The essential element in collecting by 
mail, is to find out just where the other 
fellow stands, mentally, as regards the ac- 
count. If you once understand just how 
your debtor views the account, you are in 
possession of the key that will unlock his 
cash drawer in your favor.” This is a 
splendid article and if you are interested 
in collection letters be sure to read it. 


L. E. S. 


Senator Capper Tells Why Over Six 
Million Pieces of Direct Mail Are 
Used for Capper Publications Yearly, 
An Interview by Ray Yarnell. The 
Mailbag, March, 1923. Pp. 371-373. 


“When the aim is to reach effectively a 
specific and restricted group or class of 
persons, direct by mail advertising is a 
logical and successful method of getting 
results.” If you are interested in direct 
mail advertising, you will enjoy reading 
this article by Senator Capper who has 
been in the publishing business for more 
than a quarter of a century. He has 
tested every phase of advertising and the 
methods he now uses are the result of ex- 
tensive experience. L. 2.3 


Selection, Training; Compensation 


Personnel Work in the Retail Field. By 
Phillip J. Reilly, Assistant Director, 
Retail Research Association. Com- 
merce and Administration, February, 
1922. P. 81. 

A brief statement of the duties of the 
personnel manager and the work being 
done in this field. 
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Plan for Switching Salesmen Over to 
Commission. By R. M. Williams. 
Sales Management, May, 1923, pp. 598. 

The domestic sales manager of the 

William L. Gilbert Clock Company de- 
scribes how he would switch salesmen 
over to a commission basis of wage pay- 
ment in order to rid the sales force of 
drones and put new life into good men 
by putting them on a “pay-for-results- 
only” compensation basis. The first step 
suggested is to develop a foolproof slid- 
ing scale of commissions. Then it is 
recommended that field expenses be kept 
as a separate expense to be paid by the 
house. The first and most important step 
in selling the plan to the salesmen is to 
get them to try out the plan in the right 
spirit. 


Holding the Stop-Watch on Specialty 
Salesmen. By H. G. Kenargy and 
W. E. Lange, Bureau of Personnel 
Research, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, April, 1923. 

It has been estimated by a large mid- 
western manufacturing company that the 
working time of its sales force is gen- 
erally taken up as follows: Waiting and 
walking account for 45 per cent of the 
working time and 55 per cent of the time 
is given over to actual sales activity. To 
increase the time taken up for actual 
sales activity, it is suggested that time- 
study be resorted to. 

It was found that time-study data was 
of real value in throwing light on vari- 
ous elements of a particular selling job. 
This is described by a comparison of 
time-studies of salesmen of four differ- 
ent organizations. 


658.89 Salesmanship: 


Positive vs. Negative Attitude. By 
R. W. Porter. Lefax, May, 1923, pp 
27-28. 

A salesman is a tube which will hold 

a positive or negative quality. If the 
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Routing Salesmen a Fine Art. By 
Edgar E. Norton. Sales Manage- 
ment, May, 1923, pp. 589-590. 

The sales manager of a large manu- 
facturer of automobile accessories has 
found it valuable to subdivide the coun- 
try into sections, each section having a 
separate chart and file. Sectional char- 
acteristics are recorded and _ salesmen 
selected and trained after these charac- 
teristics have been noted. In fact, sales- 
men and sections with similar character- 
istics are grouped together to aid refer- 
ence. 


How Much Does Experience Count 
For in Selling? By R. K. Sewell. 
Printers Ink, May, 1923, pp. 41-42. 


Many organizations have the rather 
dcubtful policy of selecting or rather pre- 
fering those salesmen with experience 
selling similar products of competing con- 
cerns. Instances are given to prove the 
weakness of this plan. It is preferable 
to have salesmen who know a lot about 
salesmanship by practice and precept and 
who are rather vague as to the particular 
product to be sold. 


Tonic for the Cub Salesman. By S. C. 
Lambert. Lefax, May, 1923, pp. 49- 
52. 


One of the shortcomings of many busy 
firms is that nobody finds time to study 
the embryo salesman, cultivate his sym- 
pathy and keep the furnace fires of his 
ambition brightly burning. Various man- 
agerial methods of supplying necessary 
“tonic” to the younger member of the 
sales organization are outlined. 


salesman would observe three simple 
rules suggested he would guard against 
“picking up” the customer’s negative atti- 
tude, maintain a positive attitude and 
dominate the situation. 
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